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Indians, Negroes, and climatic influences. Although written in broad out- 
lines, the author’s account of these formative years is, for the most part, 
accepted history. The reviewer doubts if Richard Henderson called his con- 
vention in Transylvania for the purpose of buttressing his title (p. 40); and 
to say that the Franklin movement collapsed because North Carolina renewed 
its cession of western lands would seem to be a manifest transposition of cart 
and horse (p. 41). The founder of Harrodstown was James Harrod, and 
not James Harrow as the printer has made it (p. 39). Land hunger, an 
inherited desire for home rule, and discontent with the balance of trade led 
the Southern people into a Revolution which separated them from England 
without at all diminishing their English ideals. These they wrote into their 
new constitutions, making their only real break with tradition in the separat- 
ing of church and state. The period from the Revolution to 1820 is not 
discussed. 

These five new chapters form merely a prelude to the main work which 
begins with a chapter on the “Development of Sectional Consciousness” in 
1820. From this point the book follows closely the outline of the earlier 
edition, interpolating a new chapter on “Social Diversions” in the period 
after 1865 and breaking down the last chapter of the earlier book into three. 
In the last chapter, “The South Retains Its Past,” the author maintains that 
in essentials the region remains today psychologically unchanged, despite 
material changes. 

The old material of the book has been painstakingly revised. The changes 
have resulted not only in increased clearness and accuracy but, at least in the 
opinion of the reviewer, in greater orthodoxy. In this new edition Professor 
Simkins retains, as in the old, the mastery of the English language for 
which he has long been noted. Undoubtedly the style will attract both the 
general reader and the students for whom the book is apparently chiefly 
designed. To both, the listing of the bibliography by chapters will be of 
service and may lead to wider reading even by students. Since the book takes 
for granted a knowledge of general American history, its use as a textbook 
will call for considerable amplification by the teacher. 


Florida State University Rosert §. CottTERILy 


Sugar Country: The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950. By J. 
Carlyle Sitterson. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1953. 
ix-+414 pp. Illustrations, critical essay on authorities, and index. 
$6.00.) 

Every well-informed student of Southern history is well aware of the fact 
that during the last twenty-five years an increasing number of books and 
articles descriptive of the South as a region have been published. Almost 
every aspect of Southern life and development, including its economy, has 
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received treatment in varying degree. Especially has this been true of the 
period prior to the Civil War. Of the outstanding Southern agricultural 
commodities, the sugar cane industry has long awaited the attention of a 
gifted historian who, within the pages of a single volume, would not merely 
assemble the facts and figures pertaining to the economic development of the 
industry but, no less important, would portray in sufficiently detailed and 
broad outline its effect upon the culture of the areas in which it was estab- 
lished. This is exactly the task to which Professor Sitterson addressed him- 
self and he has accomplished it admirably. 

For material the author not only has wisely depended heavily upon 
primary sources but whenever feasible has quoted directly from them, espe- 
cially from plantation journals, diaries, and correspondence of sugar planters 
and their families. He has also had recourse to monographic studies of 
various phases of the industry. His handling of footnote citations is a model 
which the embryonic research student might well follow. 

In organizing and presenting his material Professor Sitterson, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, displays masterly skill. At no time does he get lost 
in a maze of detail; this book is not a statistical catalogue. On the other 
hand, his interpretations, generalizations, and conclusions rest on a broad 
and solid foundation of fact. Whether concerned with crop diversification, 
planter philanthropy, or sugar tariffs, his presentation is simply expressed, 
lively, and to the point. 

The volume is divided logically into two parts of about equal length: “The 
Slavery Regime, 1753-1865” and “The Modern Industry, 1865-1950.” Ten 
chapters are devoted to Part I and nine to Part I]. The first two chapters 
trace the story of the beginnings and spread of the industry in southern 
Louisiana and the sporadic efforts to produce cane sugar elsewhere in the 
South despite destructive storms, floods, and frosts, inexperience, and lack 
of adequate capital. Chapter III, “Farms and Plantations,” describes the 
sugar holdings and the method of acquisition. Contrary to the opinion held 
by some, Professor Sitterson shows that while the large farm or plantation 
became the dominant agricultural unit in the Southern cane region, small 
and medium-sized cane farms were significant until the close of the ante- 
bellum period. Agricultural practices, labor supply, the conduct of the 
Negroes, including the overseer, the maintenance of equipment, and related 
topics are discussed at considerable length. 

The two chapters, “The Planter Society” and “Lesser Folk and Slaves,” 
are veritable treasure houses for those who would understand the social, 
economic, and cultural life of the cane sugar country. Equally important 
on the technical side of the sugar economy are the chapters devoted to the 
cultivation, manufacture, and marketing, as well as those concerned with 
costs, credit, and profits prior to 1860 and during the period 1865-1950. 
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Especially instructive are chapters dealing with technological advances and 
the new labor system and the introduction of tenantry. 

A transition chapter, “The End of an Era, 1861-1865,” should be “must” 
reading for anyone who seeks to understand the effects of war upon an 
economically prosperous region. Similarly the penetrating accounts of the 
battle between the Southern cane sugar producers and the sugar trust over 
the question of tariff; the twenty disastrous years (1906-1926) occasioned 
by unfavorable weather conditions, defective cultivation practices, the spread 
of the cane borer and various plant diseases, and want of adequate benefits 
in the field of agricultural science; and the recovery and expansion of the 
industry in Louisiana, 1927-1950, are indispensable. 

Finally, Professor Sitterson in the interest of completeness describes the 
thriving cane sugar industry established during the twentieth century in the 
Everglades region of Florida. 

Two outline maps are also included. The first shows the major and minor 
areas of the Southern sugar country; the second, Louisiana sugar production 
by parishes in 1859. Two sugar production charts, one indicating production 
in Louisiana, 1800-1864, and the other production in the South, 1865-1950, 
are illuminating. So also are two price-of-sugar charts for Louisiana, one 
for the years 1804-1865 and the other 1865-1950. A number of pictures and 
drawings of plantation homes, manufacturing and selling practices, old and 
new methods of cultivation, and plantation life add to the value of the book. 

For the period which it covers, this book approaches definitiveness. Should 
it be reprinted, it would be helpful to the reader if on page 4 Professor 
Sitterson would identify more clearly Antonio Méndez. Who was he? 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


Farm Policies of the United States, 1790-1950; A Study of their Origins and 
Development. By Murray R. Benedict. (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1953. xv + 548 pp. Index. $5.00.) 

During the past two years a surprising array of sociologists, political 
scientists, farm economists, and historians have published the results of their 
findings in agricultural areas which often have been traversed by historians. 
The non-historian authors fall into two broad classifications: those who see 
some value in the historical approach and concede that the historians have 
accomplished something in these realms; and those who, although they see 
some value in history, have misgivings about what the current and past crop 
of historians have had to offer. The author of this volume seems to fall in 
the latter category. 

Benedict, a farm economist, has had a wide variety of personal contacts 
with his subject matter, having served on various committees, boards, in 
government posts, and also as an officer of one of the state farm bureaus. 
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